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ABSTRACT 

This study is part of an ongoing research project 
examining women in Sweden who work in traditional female professions. 
The project aims to investigate women's life patterns in a 
longitudinal perspective — targeting individuals born in 1948 and 
covering the years 1961 to 1981/82 — with focus on their background, 
education and work experiences. Researchers concentrated on three 
professional groups: lower primary teachers, nurses, and secretaries. 
Investigators used multiple discriminant analysis in two separate 
analyses, dividing the data set between information collected when 
the respondents were 13 and when they were 32 respectively. Findings 
suggest that analyses could distinguish significantly between the 
three groups of women. The discriminant power was considerably 
stronger when analyzing the women as young adults. The subject's 
general ability in school served as the most important predictor. Two 
of the interest orientat ions » verbal and office oriented activities, 
also proved to be strong predictors. Likewise, the home background 
and the level of the mother's education influenced predictors. Some 
patterns could be traced back to when the subjects were 13 years old. 
Teachers showed the most distinctive profile, being the ones 
well-adapted to school* The common trait in all three professions was 
the tendency towards service work* The researchers caution that 
questioning data which were originally designed for other purposes 
will cause some information to be lacking. Appendixes contain study 
data. Contains 11 references. (RJH) 
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Introduction 



This study is part of an ongoing research project about women 
working in traditional female professions.1 The project, and also this 
study, uses data in a Swedish national longitudinal data l>ank which 
consists of information from a representative sairm>le of individuals 
t>om in 1948. The basic aim of the project is to investigate women's 
life patterns in a longitudinal perspective with focus on their back- 
ground, education and work experiences as related to existing con* 
ditions on societal level. 

During the postwar period in Sweden women s participation on the 
labour market increased rapidly. The fact that many married 
women %^th children sla^kted to work led to different kinds of politi- 
cal demands such as different reforms in economic, social and 
family policies, contributing to the increase of the amount of women 
on the labour market. In 1988 about 85 percent of the women 
(between ages 20-64 years) were working outside the home (com- 
pared to 90 percent of the men) Qdnsson, 1992). 

The increase of women on the labour market was especially sig- 
nificant from the 1970s which relates to the growth and expansion 
of the public sector that occurred in Sweden in the 196Qs. Different 
fields of activities then expanded such as daycare, school, medical 
and social health-care system. The demands from the labour market 
also brought about an expansion in the dimension of related occu- 
pational educations, as for instance teacher education and nursing 
education. As a result of the demand from the labour market arui 
the good opportunities for getting work (and education) within 
these areas^. many of women that entered the labour market in ' 
the 1970s then entered into typical female professicms. Also influ- 
encing this development was the popularity among girls at that 
time to choose these icypes of education and occupations (Askling & 
Wir^, 1992). 

Looking at the labour market in Sweden today it is still to such a 
high degree divided by gander, that it is quite logical to talk of two - 
different labour markets, one for men and one for women. Women 
dominate in the educational sectors, social service and nursing. Men 



1 LINK>K-pro|ect (Long-enduring effects of schooling and women's life 
pittemi). 



dominate in the technical and practical branches. At the upper 
kvds of tfte educational system (which on the whole mirrors the 
structure of the labour maricet) females are found in the parts pre- 
paring for teadiing, ifkiisii^ sodal work and in arts and bdi^^ 
sdefKCS. Males, on tfw otfier hand, ate dominating the tedunical and 
economic sectors of tfw educational system (WetnefSGon, 1989). 

Given the very dear-cut picture of the divided labour market it is 
tempting to view women working in tfw public sector and/or 
%vithin traditional female pro fe s ri o n »asonehomoge«wousgroiy, to 
be compared either with men or with women working in male- 
dominated professions. The present study aims to go one step 
further and explore differences and similarities within the female 
part of the labour market trtore spcdficaity, among women work- 
ing in traditional female ^vrofiesBions. The groups chosen for this 
study are nurses, lower priitnary teachen and secretaries. 

The main question posed is to what degree it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between women in these three professions when taking 
into consideration various irulividual characteristics. Put somewhat 
differently, the question relates to ttie degree to which it can be saki 
that these groups are forming specific professional profiles as 
opposed to a common female oriented profile. The data used are of 
longitudinal character aiMl therefore enable us to put forward ttte 
next question; to what degree professional profiles can be found 
before the women entered the occupation, i.e., when they were 
young adolescents, and, to what degree professional profiles are 
relat^ to their adult ag^, i.e., after entering the profession. The 
third question posed then is how ihese profiles look, i.e., in what 
areas tftese women differ. 

An extensive amount uf research has been conducted as to what 
factors influence indivkluals' choices and attsinments of education 
and occupation. Previous research has, among other things, shown 
the in^rtaiKe of including information about mothers' education 
and occupatioiud status when aiudysing women's choice of career 
and education. (Ulmqyist (1989) showed, using the same longitu- 
dinal data as in this study, tiuit there was a direct lii\k between 
motiiers' work outside the home and number of children in the 
family on one hand and the educational level attained among 
females on the other hand, while no such direct link was found for 
males. Reeves and Szafran (1988) found that motiiers' work outside 
the home was an influential factor when comparing women in non- 
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traditional versus traditional occupations, but not when coirq>aring 
men in the similar categorization of occupational status. Lemkau 
(1983) also show tfiat women in non-faaditional occiq>ations are sig- 
nificantly more likely to be tfie first chUd and to have a moOier 
woiking outside the home conqpared to women in traditional occu- 
pations. Not only that the mother works outside ttie home but also 
to %^t type of occupation she lus are fiKtocs rdated to ttie occu^ 
tional destination of dau^ters (Rosenfeki^ 197B, Pearson^ 1963). 

In a Canadian study which analyzed what influenced grade 12 
students* science -ricnsdence choices of occupational careerSr it was 
shown ttiat famUy influence variables were more important for 
females' chcM^e of sdence-career while for males it was more iir^Kir- 
tant witti interests and motivations in the subject (Lewko, Hein, 
Garg and Tesson, 1993). Looking at tfie relations between value 
orientations and vocational choice among adolescent women, it was 
foimd tfat females aspiring to traditional occupations scored higher 
on values like being forgiving, helpful and obedient. Females aspir- 
ing to innovative occupations in contrast scored higher on values 
like being cuurag^ous» imaginative and independent (Young, 1984). 

The research studies rdienred to have all been comparing different 
groups in regard either to gender or to classifying women in tra- 
ditional and nontraditional occupations. In this study we have 
explored differences between different occupational groups of 
women but restricted to the same category: female traditional occu- 
pations. 

Data, Variables, Subjects and Statistical Methods 

Data and Variables 

The analyses and results in this study are based on a national longi- 
tudinal database in Sweden comprising a representative san^le of 
individuals bom in 1948 and covering a time-span of about 20 years 
dating from 1961 to 1981/82.2 



2 The database was built up under the supervision of Professor K)eU 
Himqvtst at the Department of Education^ Gothenburg Univtnily, 
Sweden. 
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When the initial collection of data began in 1%1 the saix^le con- 
sisted of about one tenth of ttie ag^ cohort, around 12,000 indi- 
viduals. At that time the re^KXidents were 13 years old ainl nor- 
mally in grade 6 of the compulsory school. Information was col- 
lected related to sdiool success, such as school marks in different 
subjects, results on national achievement tests as well as results on 
three ability tests specially designed in the project Additional infor- 
mation mainly regarding the students home background, attitudes 
arul interest in schoolwork, interest orientations and leisure activi- 
ties was also collected. 

In 1980 a fbllow-up study was conducted by means of mail ques- 
tionnaires where information was collected from a total sub-sample 
of alx>ut 6,300 individuals, at ttiat time 32 years old 3 The infwma- 
tion relates to different areas in the respondent's lives as young 
adults; education, professional status and work experience, social 
life, different kinds of skiUs and con^tence (self-rated) and leisure 
time activities and engagements. 

In the present study information relating both to the data collected 
in 1961, when the respondents were 13 years old, and tu the data 
from 1960, when they were 32 years old, is used. 

From the respondents* time as teenagers, i.e., in 1%1, three groups 
of variables are included; 

background xniriablesi home background, motfier's educational level, 
if the mother is working outside tfie home, number of siblings and 
the position among siblings 

schooi variables: general level of ability, numerical and verbal abUity, 
educational ambition (including parental support), adaptation to 
the school situation and contacts with friends in school 

interest orientations: interest in outdoor activities, verbally oriented 
activities, technical activities, domestic activities, socially oriented 
activities ami office related activities. 



3 The foUow*up data was directed to three partly overlapping sub-samptes 
l>ased on different criterias. TKe questionnaires were sent to a total of about 
8»200 respondents with a respor^e rale of 761%. 
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From ^ respondents* time as 32 years old^ le. in 1980, ttie follow- 
ing groups of variables are used: 

Work-related variablesi a set of 10 measures of different aspects in 
work are used, six of ttem describing actual conditio 
situation and four describing desired work ocmditions 

Competence and aWity varuthles (self rated): v^erbal ability (Swedish 
language), ability in English, everyday practical skills (practical, 
mechanical and domestic matters) and two measures of dvic com- 
petence (help-seeking and assertive) 

—' 

Social life and relations variablesi time spent with relative, friends and 
one s own fomily and neighbors, contacts widi persons with dif- 
ferent professional competence from whom the respondents could 
seek help or support in relation to different aspects of caring, tech* 
rucal or practical matters. 

(The variables are described in closer detail in Table 2.) 



Subjects 

Selection and definition of the three professional groups were made 
on the basis of the information from the reqpKmdents about their 
professional status in tite 1960 questionnaire. The groups focused in 
this study are nurses, lower primary teachers (hereafter referred to 
as teacheurs) and secretaries^^ The sample iiKludes oiUy women and 
resulted in the distribution presented in Table 1 below. 



TMe 1: Number cf women in the groups 



Nurses 


160 


Teachers 


106 


Secretaries 


207 


Total 


473 



* The nunc category includes 12 inid%vives. 



Slatiftliul BicUiods 

The main statistical metfKxl used in ttus study is multiple discrimi- 
namt an^lysis.^ This is eot^loyed here in order to find out to what 
extent it is possible to discriminate l>etween diese ttuee professional 
groups on the basis of different individual factors. The analysis 
shows on one hand how well the variables taken togetfier manage 
to separate between ttte groups and predict group membership, on 
the ottier it indicates Ae disariminatory power of each of the vari- 
ables included, i.e., the variables relative influence in separating 
between the groups. 

Preliminary a set of principal component analyses has been per- 
formed in order to r^uce the original number of variables (when 
possible) and ttius fecilitate further analysis and interpretation. The 
coir^fxments are then used as predictors in the discriminant analyses 
and ttiereby replaces the original vahables.67 

As a general rule the variables are analysed wittiin ttieir re^>ective 
time-periods, tfiat is, l)elonging to when the women were 13 years 
old and when they were 32 years old, respectively. A stepwise^ 
discriminant aiolysis is performed for each of ttie two time-periods 
based on ^ total number of variables in each period. Within each 
of these two time-periods die variables are grouped according to 
which area of interest Aey belong to (school, leisure activities, work 
conditions arul so on). Each of th«e different subgroups of variables 
has been analysed separately using direct discriminant analyses, in 
order to evaluate fbe iix^>act of ttie reqf>ective group of variables. 



5 The pcindple of the methcxl cm be descrit>ed as comparing mtan t tructum 
between in ad\-ance specified groups given a set of variables. Tl^ variables 
areordefedaiKlweighledinasHof unco(iekledlinearcomt)inatk^ (di§* 
arinkinant functkxtt) whidi provide maximum sep^ 

groups^ i.ev maximizes between to within assodatioa 

6 The factor score is a standardized value where the individual value 

case the group mean) signifies the deviation from the total mean (mean«0, 
SD-n 

7 The components or factors in the tables are written with capital letters. 

8 The slepH ise procedure means that orJy variables that significantly 
contribute k> the discrimination are ind uded in the function. 
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TMe 2: Variables us, ,Jt analyses 

Information frora 1%1 (13 yeazs old) 
RackgTotind 

*Hosic background This classification index ran^ng from 1 to 5 is based on 
father's occupation and level of education where 5 indicates the highest level of 
occupation/educatioa. ^Mother's educatioii Values 1 to 4 where 4 indicates 
academic level and 1 indicates six years of elementary school. ^Mothers at 
home/ woirking This is coded as a dichotoaious variable where l«working and 
0>^taying at home. ^Number of siblings Interval variable where 1 indicates 
one sibling and so on. ^Position among children Indicatii\g if the women were 
the fLrstsl, second=2 and so cm, child in tiie family. 

School 

^GENERAL 
*NUM/VERB 

Principal components based on results on three different ability tests (verbal 
comprehension, spatial visualization, inductive reasoning) and marks in Swed- 
ish, Mathematics and English. The first component GENERAL has high load- 
ings on all of the variables and indicates a general ability. The second compo- 
nent hTJM/VERB is bipolar where numerical ability stands in contrast to veibal 
ability. 

*EDAMB 
•ADAPT 
•SOCIAL 

Components based on 7 questions pertaining to pupil*s interest, ambition and 
adaptation to school, plans for further education, perceived parental support 
for further education, contacts with parents and with classmates. EDAMB 
refers to educational ambition and parental support. ADAPT refers to adapting 
to the situation in school, interest in studying and contact with parents. 
SOCIAL refers to contacts with classmates. 

Inteffgst orientaHons 

•Outdoor 

•Verbal 

•Technical 

•Domestic 

•Social 

•Office 

These orientations are summed indices based on the renpondentii prioritiei 
between different kinds of activities. They range from 10 to 30 indicating low 
up to high degree of Interest in the respective orientations. 
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TabU 2: Conlmued 

bdotmation from 1980 (32 years old) 

Work - acHial mnA At^in^i gonditions 

*Dtdd« WHEN 

*ROUnNE 

*Dtdd* HOW 

*CAREEROPP 

*DcddcWHO 

*SAFEEMP 

These work related components resulted from a principal coinp(»ent analysis 
including altogether eighteen items in the questionnaire. Ten items concerned 
actual work conditions and eight items degree of influence in one's work. 
WHEN - influence over different time related aspects (work-hourS/ vacation, 
coffee-breaks). ROUTINE - work tasks dearly defined and the same, in contrast 
to new leanting in work. HOW - influence over choice and performance of 
work tasks. CAREEROFP - perceived poMibililiet to higher income and higher 
degree of influence in work. WHO - influence over who to work with. 
SAFEEMP - not having to worry about kwing one's fcto. 

*IMP<CAREER 
MMP-ROUTINE 
MMP-TEAM 
*1MP-SAFEEMP 

These four components are based on die ten items relating to work conditions, 
the same as used above, but where the respondents rated the importance of the 
difiierent aspects. IMP'CAREER - important with career opportunities. IMP- 
ROUTINE - important with routine oriented work tasks. IMP-TEAM - 
important w<vking together with others and having a work that is physically 
flexible. IMP-S AFEEMP • impc^tant not having to worry about losing one's job. 

Personal competence and abilities rself-rated^ 

*LANGSWED 
*LANGENGL 

These two prindpal components were based on altogether twelve questions 
about perceived capability in reading, writing, speaking and listening compre- 
hensi<m in Swedish and En^sh. Eight items related to Swedish and four to 
English. The first component LANGSWED summarizes the perceived ability in 
Swedish and the second LANGENGL the ability in EngUsh. 
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TabU2: Omiinued 

•PRACTICAL 
•MECHANIC 
•DOMESTIC 

These three components resulted from an analysis performed on qtiestions 
relating to the respondents' ratings of their capabilities handling everyday 
practical skills. PRACTICAL refers to activities like mending clothes, taking 
care of clothes, painting, carpeting, needlework and knitting. MECHANIC 
refers to taking care of a car and repairing easier mechanical objects. 
DOMESTIC refers to daily household activities like cooking, cleaning, taking 
care of flowers and gardea 

•av-help 
•Civ<omplain 

These are two summed indices based on altogether twelve questions relating to 
different aspects of dvic competence. The questions concenved the respondents* 
perceived resources in knowing where to get help or make complaints about 
different matters relating to public authorities. Civ-help refers to help-seeking 
items e.g. ''seekixxg legal advice or seeking imemployment compensation". Civ- 
complain refers to assertive items e.g. "making appeal against termination of a 
lease of an apartment". 

Sodal life and relaHons 

•RELATIVES 
•FRIENDS 

•FAMILY/NEIGHBORS 

These three components are based on six questions relating to how much time 
the respondents spend with family, friends etc. 

•HOUSE 
•CARS 
•ILLNESS 
•HAIR/CLOTHES 

These components refer to ten questions about having friends or contacts with 
different professional competence whom the respondents can ask for help if 
needed. HOUSE relates to help with different kinds of constructions and 
installation work in houses. CARS relates to help buying or repairing cars. 
ILLNESS relates to help when ill or having personal problems. HAIR/ 
CLOTHES relates to help with hair-do and dressmaJ ing. 
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Data Analysis 

The main question posed in this study is to what extent it is possible 
to distinguish between women in these three traditional female 
professions. The longitudinality of the data using information from 
and about the women collected with twenty years in between, 
makes it possible to shed some light over some basic questions 
within the research of professions. To what degree are individuals 
shaped by or influenced by their professional belonging and to 
what degree are the same individuals determinants for the devel- 
opment of the profession? 



Main differences at thirteen 

Sixteen variables from 1%1 were employed in a stepwise discrimi- 
nant analysis where seven variables contributed significantly to 
discriminate between the groups. Mean values for the significant 
variables is shown in table 3.9/10 a summary of the results from the 
discriminant analysis is shown in table 4. 

The seven variables that add significantly to the discrimination are 
home background, mother*s educational level, the two school 
success variables, educational ambition and also two of the interest 
orientations; office related and verbal activities. 



9 In appendix 1 means and standard deviations in all variables used from 
1961 are displayed for the three group>s as well as the pooled within-groups 
correlation matrix. 

10 The display of the variables in the tables follow the order in which the vari- 
ables were included in the function. The prindptes of inclusion are based on 
the conelation between the independent variables and the dependent vari- 
able (here, occupational group) beginning with the variable showing the 
maximum correlation. 

IQ 
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TaUe 3: Means for variables included in the discriminant-function. Information 
collected 1961 when respondents were thirteen years old 





Nurses 


Teachers 


Secretaries 


Total" 


Variables 


(n-133) 


(n-86) 


(n»172) 


(n-391) 


GENERAL 


-.23 


.51 


.00 


.03 


Veibal related interest 


19.99 


20.35 


20.94 


20.49 


Office related interest 


18.44 


17.90 


19.13 


18.62 


EDAMB 


-.15 


35 


-.05 


.00 


hRJM/VERB^ 


.03 


.17 


-.11 


.00 


Mother's education 


1.29 


1.28 


1.17 


1.24 


Home background 


2.36 


2.67 


2.29 


2.40 



* a poittive value Indicates numerical ability and a negative value verbal ability 



Table 4: Stepwise discriminant analysis. Information 1961 



Functions 
Fl F2 



Variables 


Stand coeff 


Stand coeff 




GENERAL 


.70 


.35 




Verbal related interest 


-.21 


.67 




Office related interest 


-.26 


.55 




EDAMB 


.32 


.00 




NUM/VERB 


.28 


-.18 




Mother's education 


-.17 


-.39 




Home background 


.29 


.01 


Percent correct 
classified 


Canonical 






Nurses 46,6 


correlation 


.319 


.227 


Teachers 64,0 


Wtlks lambda 


.85 


.95 


Secretaries 42,4 




p=.000 


ps.002 


Total 48,6 



1 1 SPSS Discriminant excludes cases which have at least om^ missing value of 
some of the variables. Missing values for the variables Included in this 
study appear to be evenly distributed across both cases and variables and 
are therefore excluded from the analysis. 

^2 The stepwise discriminant analysis resulted in two sigrUflcant functions 
(Fl and F2). The number of possible functions in the analyses equals the 
number of groups minus one (or^ if smaller^ the number of predictors). In 
this study the number of possible functions will always be two because 
tharc art three groups (and a larger number of predictors in each analysis). 
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Both discriminant functions separate significantly between the three 
groups. However, they show a relatively weak degree of associa- 
tion, around or less than .30, indicating a moderately low power in 
predicting group membership. Altogether the functions manage to 
classify almost half the women (49%) in the correct professional 
group, where teachers are the group with the highest possibility to 
be correctly identified. 

The first function separates teachers against the two other groups as 
shown in Table 5 displaying mean values for each group in the 
functions. Looking at the relative influencei^ for the seven variables 
the g^eral ability in school is the main influence separating teach- 
ers from the other two groups. Educational ambition, n\m\erical/ 
verbal ability and home background follow but with considerably 
less relative influence in the function. 



Table 5: Grovj Ktem value in the discriminant functions 



Group 


Function 1 


Function 2 


Nurses 


-.21 


-29 


Teachers 


.63 


-.03 


Secretaries 


-.15 


.24 



As can l^e seen in Table 3 displaying the means, teachers are on the 
average scoring considerably higher in the general ability compo- 
nent con^ared to the other two groups; secretaries and specially so 
nurses. Teachers also tend to score better on numerical ability, 
where secretaries tend to go in the other direction with higher 
average verbal ability. Teachers come from higher education/ 
occupational level families and are abo the group with highest 
educational ambition (which indudes parental support towards 
higher studies). 



13 The standardized coeffidents displayed tn Table 4 (and Table 7) provide 
information about the relative importance of a variable in the discriminant 
function, i.e., which variables that contribute most to the discrimination 
between the groups in the function* 
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The second function is separating Mcrctarles from nuraei with 
teachers in between. The two moat important predictors are the two 
interest orientatloni, where itcrtlirl9i aa a group deviate algnifi- 
cantly from the other two groupa in beingmore orientated towards 
verbal as well as office related activities. The two other variables of 
relatively more influence in the function^ general ability in achool 
and mother's educatlcMial level, indicate that secretaries are manag- 
ing better in school (compared to nurses) and that they, to a higher 
degree, have mothers wid\ less education. 

Impact from the respective variable groups 

In order to establish the discriminatory power of each group of 
variables in separating between the three groups of professional 
women, three separate analyses were conducted employing a direct 
discriminant analysis on each of the group of variables; back- 
ground, school and interest orientations. To what degree is it pos- 
sible, for instance, to predict the girls' occupational status when only 
considering factors related to their family backgroimd? 

The analyses showed that when testing the discriminatory power 
only taking into consideration the influence from the variables 
which describe the women's background, ttiey proved not to be able 
to significantly predict group membership, Looking at each 
variable's relative influence in the first function (which is close to 
sigiuficant with p«.06) the same variables as in the total analysis are 
of more importance, meaning mother's educational level (stand, 
coeff: .55) and the girls' home background (stand, coeff: .40). In 
addition, one variable not included in the total stepwise analysis 
was of relatively more importance here, i.e., if the mother was 
working outside the home (stand, coeff: 39)A5 The differences 
between the three groups of women concerning this predictor 
follow die differences found concerning the mother's educational 
level, indicating that secretaries have mothers that to a higher 
degree stayed at home (and with less education). 

The other two groups of variables, school and interest orientations, 
both proved to be able, "in their own power", to discriminate 
between the three groups significantly on the first fxmction, i.e., in 



14 Canonical correlation (Fl): .167 P-.06 (F2): .104 p«.30 

15 The two remaining variables, number of aiblings and position aa child In the 
family w«ra of 1«m Importance (stand, coeff <.20). 
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one dimension. Looking at the strength of the functions in the 
respective variable groups, the school related variables appear to be 
somewhat stronger related to the individuals' scores in the function 
and thus more predictive.^^ When looking at the relative influence 
from the variables in the respective functions ^e result pattern does 
not deviate compared to the pattern in &e total analysis, i. e., the 
same variables are of relatively more importance when looking at 
tfie variable groups separately. 

Relating to school, the most important predictor is the general 
school ability (stand, coeff: .75) followed by educational ambition 
(stand, coeff: .39) and the bipolar predictor (MUM/VERB) measur- 
ing verbal versus numerical ability (stand, coeff: 30). The remaining 
two predictors relating to the girls' adaptation to the school and 
their social contacts in school were of less importance judging from 
the standardized coefficients (<20). 

Relating to interest orientations among the girb, the same two 
interests, office related activities (stand, coeff: .75) and verbal related 
activities (stand, coeff: .64) are of relatively more influence as com- 
pare« J to the total analysis. The remaining tiiree interest orientations 
all show coefficients around 20 or less. 

In conclusion it can be said tiiat the pattern related to the relative 
importance of the variables show, at large, consistency in relation to 
the result from tiie performed total analysis based on tiie variables 
from 1961, i.e., from when the women were girls at thirteen. 

Similarities at thirteen 

Having focused on the differences between tiie three groups of 
women and taking into consideration the information from their 
early teenage time in life, it is also interesting to look somewhat into 
what variables that did not (significantly) differentiate between the 
groups. 

Considering the home background variables for these women, tiie 
information related to number of siblings in the family and to 
whether the women were first, second etc. child in the family were 
of no influence in separating these groups. Neither did the two 



16 Canonical correlation: School (Fl): .300 p-.OO (F2): ,102 p-.37 
Canonical correlation: Interest (Fl): .234 p».00 (F2): .113 p-36 
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school related factors, adapting to the situation in school and having 
social contact with classmates, to any significant degree separate the 
wonrcn. 

Looking at the interest orientations, the girls are equally less 
interested in technical matters (tottl mean«15,25) and equally more 
interested in outdoor activities (total nwan«23,22) aiul somewhere 
in the middle when it comes to domestic activities (total 
mean=21,16) or to an interest oriented towards social activities (total 
mean=21,23). 



Main differences at thirty-two 

Having seen that it is possible, at least to some degree, to dis- 
tinguish between women working in these three professions as 
early as in their teenage period, d[\e next step in this study is to 
clarify to what extent the same is possible when they are young 
adults. For this analysis a total of 24 pre lictors were included in a 
stepwise discriminant analysis where 12 of these variables proved 
to be significantly contributing to discriminate between the groups. 
The variables included in the diacriminant functions are displayed 
in table 6 below showing their mean values in the groups.17,18 The 
summary results from tt\e discriminant analysis are displayed in 
table 7. 

The twelve variables are all predictors related to actual work con- 
ditions, two of the desired work conditions predictors, three pre- 
dictors related to personal competence and abilities and finally one 
predictor related to the respondents* social life and relations. 



^7 In appendix 2 means and standard deviations In all variables used from 
1980 are displayed for the three groups as well as the pooled within-groups 
correlation matrix. 

18 Sm Note 10. 
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Tgble 6: Means for varwbles in the discrimimnt function. Inftmnatian collected 
1980 when respondents were thirty-two years old 





Nurses 


Teachers 


Secretaries 


TotalW 


Variibin 


(n«118) 


(n>78) 


(n«170) 


(n>366) 


MdvWHEN 


-.44 


-.75 


.76 


.03 


ROUTINE 


-.13 


-.53 


32 


.02 


tXddvHOW 


-.20 


.55 


-.14 


.00 


CAKBEROPP 


•36 


-.48 


.03 


.02 


SAFEBMP 


.31 


-.57 


.02 


-.02 


LANG-ENGL 


-.42 


.09 


36 


.05 


IMP-CAREER 


-.08 


-.55 


.25 


-.04 


IMP-TEAM 


.54 


.31 


-.46 


.03 


DcddeWHO 


.06 


-.25 


.13 


.02 


Civ-http 


13.84 


13.27 


13.14 


13.39 


Clv-complain 


11.89 


11.94 


1116 


12.02 


ILLNESS 


.26 


.00 


-.17 


.00 



All except two of the predictors relating to actual and desired work 
conditions are included in Q^e functions and also exert relatively 
strong influence in the functions judging by the standardized 
coefficlents.20 Looking at the means of these variables ^y also 
indicate quite substantial differences between the groups. Of rela- 
tively more importance among the variables are also the perceived 
competence in the English language and the two factors measuring 
self-rated civic competence. Of considerable less influence in the 
function! but contributing significantly to discriminate between the 
three groupS/ it finally included the variable measuring a type of 
social strength, estimated in the questionnaire as having Mends 
with profewional competence to contact in case of illness. 



19 See Note 11. 

20 The two work predictors not included are IMP-ROUTINE and IMP- 
SAFEEMP. 
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Table 7: Stepwise discrimimnt analysis. Information 198fi^ 



Functions 





Fl 


F2 




Variables 


Stand coeff 


Stand coeff 




Decide WHEN 


.92 


.04 




ROUTINE 


.60 


.13 




Deode MOW 


-.45 






CAREEROPP 


.19 


.56 




SAFEEMP 


.28 


a A 

.48 




LANG-cNGL 


.12 


-.40 




IMP-CAREER 


34 


-.10 




IMP-TEAM 


-.13 


36 




Decide WHO 


.26 


.12 




Civ-help 


-.05 


35 




Civ<omplain 


.14 


-.28 




ILLNESS 


-.12 


.17 


Percent correct 
classified 


Canonical 






Nurses 78,0 


correlation 


.821 


.579 


Teachers 91,0 


Wilkt lambda 


.22 


.66 


Secretaries 86,5 




p«.000 


p«.000 


Total 84,7 



All taken together these variables have strong predictive power in 
discriminating between the groups of women working as nurses, 
teachers and seaetaries. The canonical correlations (.821 and 579) 
in the two significant functions show a relatively strong degree of 
association between the individual scores in the hinctions and their 
group belongings. This indicates that the groups are quite different 
with respect to these variables from when they were young adiilts. 
A concrete measure with regard to the discriminatory power is the 
"hit-rate"/ le., how many of the cases that can be classified in the 
correct group, which on the basis of <these variables is a total of 85%. 

The first function polarizes between teachers at the negative pole 
and secretaries at ^ positive pole in the dimension as can be seen 
in Table 8. 



21 See Note 12. 
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The variable of main importance in the first function i% influence 
over the work situation related to tin^ aspects in work (Decide 
WHEN). The two oUwr variables with relatively more influence in 
the function is routine orientated work and (in contrast) to be able 
to exert an influence in planning and deciding how to work. To 
dedde who you work with and to value career possibilities in the 
work are also of some influence in this function. 

Teachers are characterizing their work situation as having little 
possibility to decide over different time aspects in their work, such 
as work hours, vacation etc. (mean«-.75) whereas secretaries have 
larger influence (mean«76) over these aspects in the work. Secre- 
taries also have more influence when it comes to who to work with 
or for (mean«.13) compared to teachers (mean«-^). Instead teach- 
ers have large influence of deciding how to do their work 
(mean«.55) compared to nurses (meanc-.20) and secretaries 
(mean»-.14) with little influence in this aspect. Secretaries also 
describe their work situation as consisting of routine type task 
(mean«.32), again in contrast to maixUy teachers (mean«-53). 

One of the predictors concerning how these women value different 
aspects in the work situation is of some importance in the function. 
S^iretaries find it more important (mean*. 25) that their work gives 
possibilities in relation to career aspects, more influence and higher 
income, than do teachers (mean=-.55). 



Table 8: Croup mean value in the discriminant functions 



Group 


Function 1 


Function 2 


Nurses 


-.58 


1.00 


Teachers 


-2.07 


-.79 


Secretaries 


1.45 


-.30 



The second function mainly polarizes between nurses at the positive 
end and teachers at the negative end of the dimension. Secretaries 
are on the same side in this dimension as teachers but not so strong, 
i.e./ closer to the total mean value. 
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The strongest predictors in this second functi(»t are that ttte work is 
characterized by offering possi1>ilities to career development and 
the predictor to feel safe in the enqployment, i.e., not having to 
worry about losing one's job. One prsdictor relatixtg to desired work 
aspects is also of relatively more in^rtance in this function; 
valuing a work that means working together wittt other people, 
teamwork, as well as ha\ing a work tiFtat is physically flexible. 

Nurses perceive tt>eir work situation as oHering them possibilities in 
terms of career development (means.36) which is not in line with 
the teacher perception of these aspects in ttteir work (mean«-.48). 
Nurses also feel (in 1980) Oiat they don't have to worry about 
loosing tfteir job (means.31), again in contrast to tead^rs who don't 
share this feeling of security in their job situation (mean»-.57). 
Especially nurses (means.54), but also teachers (means.31), value to 
work together with others in a team and to have a work which is 
physically flexible, contrasting the opinions of the secretaries 
(mean=-.46) who don't consider this to be in^ortant qualities in the 
work. 

Of additional importance in discriminatii\g between the groups are 
also the predictor variables measviring self-rated ability in the Eng- 
lish language and the two civic indices. 

Nurses rate their knowledge of English lower (mean=-.42) than the 
othe/ two groups, especially secretaries (mean=.36). Looking at the 
women's knowledge when it comes to seeking help or making 
complaints regarding matters relatix^ to public authorities, nurses 
are more confident in help seeking matters (mean> .13,84) |^\an the 
other two groups (teachers 13,27 and secretaries 13,14). Secretaries 
seem to be somewhat more confident in relation to making 
complaints to authorities (meanel2,16) than nurses (meAn«ll,89) 
but also teachers (mean=ll,94). 

The predictor Decide WHEN used in this analysis, is somewhat different from 
the other work predictors, in that it is so closety related to the special 
circumstances in the orgaiusation of work as a teacher. CX>viously teachers can't 
very well say that they have any influence related to these time aspects, for 
Instance to choose their hours of work or when to Mke a holiday. For this 
reason this aspect of work is more or less bound to be discriminating between 
teachers and the other two groups merely r^ecting the work orgaiuzation. 
Because of this an additional analysis was cotKlucted based on the same set of 

o,rr 
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pmlictors except for the predictor Dedde WHEN which was excluded from the 
aiulysift* 

This Analysis resulted in much the sune overall pattern as with the complete set 
of prediclors as presented above. The total '*hit-rate'' went down to 7f%, a drop 
with nine per cent whidt indicates this predictors importance, but where the 
predictive power in tf)e hanctions still are ^te strong* Looking at the canonical 
correlation in the first function this is now somewhat less convincing, (.6M 
compared to .821) but still moderately strong. (In the second function the 
correlation did not change.) The analysis included tt« same 11 variables as in 
the complete aruilysis but with the addition of one more variable, IMP- 
ROUTINE, also included in the functions, showing, however, a moderate 
influence.^ Looking at the pattern concerning the relative influence from the 
predictors, it also show a high degree of correspondence with the complete 
analysis above. With some exception of an increased weight in the predictor 
IMP-TEAM the same predictors were of importance relatively seen. 

Impact from the respective variable groups 

The groups of variables were also analysed in three separate 
analyses in order to establish their discriminatory power when no 
other information is used. The variables related to work proved to 
be highly significant in discriminating between the women as could 
be expected from their proven influence in the total stepwise anal- 
ysis. Both functiof>s are significant and as stroi\gly correlated^S with 
the group identities as the analysis based on the total set of vari- 
ables. Almost identically the same variable pattern is also displayed 
when comparing the relative influence from the variables. The two 
work related variables not included in the total analysis above 
proved to be of little influence (with standardized coefficients less 
than .20) also here in the direct analysis. 

Examining the variables related to personal competence and abil- 
ities they also manage to discriminate between the groups signifi- 
cantly in their own power while the variable group relating to the 
women*s social life and relations is not significantly powerful in 
separating l>etween the groups.24 The weak predictive power of the 



22 Fl stand, coeff: .29 F2 stand, coeff: .05 

23 Canonical correlation: Work (Fl): .810 p«.00 (F2): .509 p«.00 

24 Canonical correlation: Personal competence and abilities (Fl): .428 p*.00 
(F2): 115 p*.44. Canonical correlation: Social contact and relations (Fl): .189 
p*.14 (F2): .102 p-.62 
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last mentioned variable group when operating by themselves^ is in 
correspondence with the results from ihe total analysis where only 
one of these variables was included, and proved to be of little 
relative importance. 

Looking at the competence set of variables the same variables that 
fell out in the total stepwise analysis proved to be (judging by their 
standardised weights) of more importance also in this analysis. In 
addition, one variable not included in the total analysis 
(MECHAJNIC), was here of relatively more importance (stand^ coeff: 
39) in the significant first function. Nurses are the group rating 
their abilities somewhat higher (meansj6) in comparison with 
secretaries (mean"-*16) and also teachers (mean=:.04) when taking 
care of easier task related to technical, mechanical matters. 

Con^ared with the total analysis some predictors here show higher 
loadings in the function. The self-rated competence in the English 
language, when compared in this set of variables, is considerably 
more influential (stand, coeff: .80). Also the civic competence vari- 
able referring to help-seeking in different societal matters, loads 
higher here (stand, coeff: .53) tiKan in the total analysis. 

In conclusion it can be said that these three separate analyses, on tlie 
whole, confirm the results from the stepwise analysis; the strong 
predictive power of the work related variables, the more moderate 
influence from the competence variables and the low degree of 
differences when it comes to the women*s social life pattern. 

Similarities at thirty-two 

Half of the predictors used in the analysis concerning the respond- 
ents* adult time, did not contribute significantly to discriminate 
between \hese groups of women. 

As we have seen, almost aU of the predictors related to work aspects 
differed considerably between these groups of women. In only two 
aspects of work did the women not differ, in the value aspects 
having a safe employment and having routine type tasks in the 
work 

The areas where the women are found to be more similar than 
different in this analysis are mainly related to their descriptions of 
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their social life and relations and also to how they rate their adult 
competence and abilities. 

No significant differences were found in relation to how these 
women rate their con^tence in daily practical activities, sudt as 
cooking, cleaning, taking care of doihes, flower and garden. No 
differences of in^ortance were found in how they rate their verbal 
abilities (referring to a^>ects in the Swedish language) or relating to 
the degree to which they meet and associate with family, relatives, 
and friends. Finally, the women to a similar degree have contacts 
with people professionally competent within the areas house con- 
struction, installation work, buying or repairing cars. This also 
refers to having friends with knowledge in how to cut hair or make 
dothes. 
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Concluding comments 



The results from the two performed stepwise discriminant analyses 
show that it is possible to distingtiish significantly between the 
three groups of women on the basis of the information used here^ 
related to the time when the women were 13 years old as well as 
when they had reached the age of 32. 

The discriminant power proved to be considerably stronger when 
considering the data from 1980, i^e^ when the women were young 
adults. The most important adult variables were those related to 
work - both perceptions of the actual work situation and desired 
qualities of work. Eight of ten women were classified belonging to 
die correct professional group. 

Although not as powerfully discriminating between the groups, the 
set of variables hrom the women's adolescence could significantly 
separate them. About half were classified in the correct professional 
status, which may be thought of as quite impressive, considering 
the fact that the women at the time only were thirteen years old. The 
most important predictor was the general ability in school, but also, 
related to school, the nimierical-verbal ability as well as the educa* 
tional ambition, were influential. Two of the interest orientations, 
verbal-, and office orientated activities, were strong predictors. Also 
of some importance was the home backgroimd and the level of the 
mother's education. 

Looking at the results it is quite dear that teachers show the most 
distinctive profile in this context^ 

Teachers, as young girls at thirteen, came from a family background 
with somewhat higher education/occupational level, were clever at 
school and had higher educational ambitions (including perceived 
support from their parents) and were also in general well-adapted 
to the school situation. 



25 It may be worth pointing out, that when performing AnalyMf of this kind, 
comparing mean ave raget between (In thia caae, profettionat) gf oupa, tlw 
reaulti pertain only to the groups and information uied. Putting, for 
instance, teachers in another context, can change the pichue compleiely. 
Each group's average on the variables are compared in relation to the total 
group meani i,e„ the average value based on Information from the total 
sample included, in this study; nurses, teachers and scaetarles. 
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Teachers, as young adults at thirty-two, on one hand have no or 
little influence over "when*' aspects in their work (when to work, 
have holiday, take a break etc.), but, on the other hand, they have 
what could be characteriEed as an autonomous work, with a lot of 
influence on how to perform or to carry out one's work tasks 
(planning, conducting etc.). They describe their work as being vary- 
ing and inducing new knowledge, but not as offering any posai- 
biUties in tcmui of career (more influence, higher income). They 
have no influence over who to work with, or no feeling of safety in 
their employment, i.e., keeping the )ob. The two aspects, career 
possibilities and security, wnich the teachers perceive as lacking in 
their work situation, they, at the same time, do not feel as being 
important qualities in the work. 

Secretaries, as young girls at thirteen, came from families with some- 
what lower capital in terms of education and occupational level, 
where the mother also to some degree was less educated. They 
demonstrated an average general ability balancing over to the 
verbal ability for which they also showed more interest in terms of 
their ratings of verbal orientated activities higher compared to the 
other groups. Finally, they showed considerably more interest, than 
the other groups, in activities related to office. 

Working in offices at the time when they were thirty two, they 
describe a work situation consisting of a large Influence in deciding 
when to work and some influence related to who they work with. 
At the same time, they have a work that is perceived as being 
routine orientated, to a large degree with tasks clearly specified and 
similar which also relates to having little influence over how to plan 
or conduct the work. They value it an important to have possibiUties 
to get more influence and higher income which they, however, do 
not perceive their work as offering. Concerning their adult capabil- 
ities, secretaries rate themselves to have good capabilities in the 
Knglish language and also knowledge (compared to the others) 
when it comes to complaining to authorities regarding different 
matters. 

Nurses, as thirteen years olds, did not in this context do very well in 
school judging from their average general ability, which sdso goes 
together with a lower degree of educational ambition. At thirty-two, 
working as nurses, they describe their work situation as being in 
large parts decided not by themselves; regulated hours of work, low 
degree of influence on how to do one's work. However, they 
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perceive their work as offering good career possibilities (which they 
do think of as an important quality of work) and also good security 
in terms of not having to worry about losing the job. They value to 
work together with others which includes having a physically 
flexible job (which is also an accurate description of the job as a 
nurse^ at least in most cases). They rate themselves to have more 
knowledge in different kind of help-seeking situations in society as 
well as (naturally enough) contacts with people with medical 
knowledge. 

What then is the common trait in these three profiles? Well, one 
obvious common trait is that the profiles mostly relate (depending, 
of course, on the variables included) to the women's work places, 
giving a description of the organization and the character of the 
work. All three of these professional groups can be said to be types 
of service work, where the tasks are being conducted directly as a 
kind of service to a person or persons. In the case of the nurses there 
are the patients at one end and the doctors at the other end to assist. 
The secretaries working in an office serving a (presumable in most 
c^M$ male) boss at some level The teacher is working alone in the 
actual work situation but depending on the regulations in the 
school system in general and, of course, serving Uie children with 
their teaching. In relation to this more factual description of the 
work situation, it is interesting to put the women's values in relation 
to this. One of those aspects is finding or not finding it important to 
have possibilities to make a career. Teachers and nurses do not 
value this as being an important aspect in the work, while secre- 
taries do value this asp>ect as an Luportant one. This difference is of 
course hard to know die origin of, it could be an actual reflection of 
being satisfied with the wages or not, a difference in type of involve* 
ment or engagement in the work, or again, it could indicate differ* 
ent living circumstances in general, to mention some possible 
reasons.26 

Looking at the time period when the respondents were thirteen 
years old, it is interesting to see that there appears to be some 
pattern already at this time. The teachers are the ones well-adapted 
to school and showing the best results and later in their life also 
returning to school but now on the other side of the teacher's desk. 



These types of answers are not possible to get within the frame of this 
study. The study is also of exploratory character meant to generate 
questions and hypotheses rather than giving the answers. 
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Secretaries show an interest already at that time in activities related 
to offices and also with an interest in verbal activities as well as an 
ability for it. Being secretaries as adults they also fate their 
knowledge in the English language as good. Nurses are the group 
which do not in this context appear very clearly. It could have been, 
for instance, hypothesized that they would show greater interest in 
social activities compared to the other groups, which they did not. 

In this study there are several limiting aspects to take into consider- 
ation. One is that when using data for reanalyses posing different 
que£^tions than it was initially designed to measure- some informa- 
tion will necessarily be lacking. Herei one sui:h piece of lacking 
information is that we do not know the actual work place for the 
respondents. This means for this study that we can only presume 
that nurses and teachers work in the public sector^ at hospitals and 
schools. Even if that can be a relatively safe assumption there still 
exists a great variation of, for instancei what kind of work situation 
you can have as a nurse. As for the secretary group they could vary 
between being a state employee and (probably quite frequently) 
being employed within the private market. Put somewhat more 
generally, we lack insight into what the respondents' terms of 
references are when answering the questions in the questionnaire. 

One other aspect to consider is the limitation in regard to the time 
when the data were collected. This obviously more or less has effect 
on the responses. It will be one of the continuations of the present 
study, to investigate more closely the relations on the labour market 
and other macro-related aspects. The study concerns one specific 
age cohort, bom 1948, which has to be considered vhen thinking of 
the results presented here. These kind of limitations can, on the 
other hand, be seen as advantages relating to the fact that the varia- 
tion to some part is controlled for, which means that the differences 
we find between these groups of women are not related to time or 
age-factors, for instance. This study has attempted to control for 
variation further by only including women and only women work- 
ing in typically female oriented types of professions. Given this 
reduction of plaxisible sources of variation, it is interesting that it is 
still, to so such relatively high degree, possible to distinguish 
between these groups of women, underlining the necessity of not 
treating women as one group but instead taking into consideration 
and investigating the differences among women. 
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Appendix 1 
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Means and standard deviations for observed variables from 1961 



Variables Nurses Teachers Secretaries Total 

Mean (S.D) Mean (5.D) Mean (5.D) Mean (S.U) 



Mother home/ work 


.31 (.46) 


.28 


(■45) 


.22 (.42) 


.26 (.44) 


Mother educ 


1.29 (.66) 


1.28 


(.66) 


1.17 (.43) 


1.24 (.57) 


Position child 


1.85 (1.12) 


2.01 


(1.49) 


1.79 (1.01) 


1.86 (1.17) 


No. of siblings 


2.66 (1.40) 


2.70 


(1.53) 


2.50 (1.37) 


2.60 (1.41) 


Home background 


2.36 (1.37) 


2.67 


(1.30) 


2.29 (1.40) 


2.40 (137) 


GENERAL 


-.23 (.99) 


.51 


(.83) 


.00 (.96) 


.03 (.98) 


NUM/VERB 


.03 (1.02) 


.16 


(1.01) 


-.11 (.93) 


.00 (.98) 


EDAMB 


-.15 (1.00) 


.35 


(.95) 


-.05 (.96) 


.00 (.99) 


ADAPT 


.02 (1.00) 


.11 


(.88) 


-.01 (1.04) 


.02 (.99) 


SOCIAL 


-.01 (1.02) 


.02 


(1.03) 


-.01 (.99) 


.00 (1.01) 


Outdoor 


23.38 (3.40) 


23.31 


(2.98) 


23.06 (3.17) 


23.22 (3.20) 


Verbal 


19.99 (2.77) 


20.35 


(3.07) 


20.94 (2.84) 


20.49 (2.89) 


Technical 


15.23 (2.97) 


15.46 


(3.19) 


15.16 (2.77) 


15.25 (2.93) 


Domestic 


21.63 (3.78) 


21.23 


(3.39) 


20.76 (3.36) 


21.16 (3.53) 


Social 


21.24 (3.20) 


21.76 


(2.96) 


20.95 (2.91) 


21.23 (3.03) 


Office 


18.44 (3.20) 


17.90 


(3.28) 


19.13 (3.50) 


18.62 (3.38) 



Appendix 2 
1(3) 



Means and standard deviations for observed variables from 1961 



Variables Nurses Teachers Secretaries Total 

Mean (S.D) Mean (S.D) Mean (S.D) Mean (S.D.) 



Decide WHEN 


-.44 


(.89) 


-.75 




(.66) 


.76 


(.73) 


.03 


(1.02) 


ROUTINE 


-.13 


(.92) 


-.53 




;.80) 


.32 


(.98) 


.02 


(.98) 


Dedde HOW 


-.20 


(1.03) 


.55 




.75) 


-.14 


(.96) 


.00 


^98) 


CAREEROPP 


.36 


(1.02) 


-.48 




.60) 


.03 


(1,00) 


.02 


n 00) 


Dedde WHO 


.06 


(1.00) 


-.25 




;.72) 


.13 


(1.17) 


.02 


(1,04) 


SAFEEMP 


.31 


(.83) 


-.57 




(.99) 


.02 


(1.06) 


-.02 


(1.02) 


IMP-CAREER 


-.08 


(.96) 


-.55 




[88) 


.25 


(.97) 


-.04 


(.99) 


IMP-ROUTINE 


-.03 


(.96) 


.01 


(1 


.05) 


.02 


(1.04) 


.00 


(1,02) 


IMP-TEAM 


.54 


(.73) 


.31 




(.99) 


-.46 


(.93) 


.03 


(1.00) 


IMP-SAFEEMP 


-.04 


(1.12) 


-.09 




(.96) 


.12 


(.86) 


.02 


(.97) 


LANGSWED 


-.02 


(.88) 


.05 




(.91) 


.04 


(1.07) 


.02 


(.98) 


LANGENGL 


-.42 


(.95) 


.09 




(.88) 


.36 


(.99) 


.05 


(1.00) 


PRACTICAL 


-.04 


(.97) 


.11 




(.91) 


.06 


(1.10) 


.04 


(1.02) 


MECHANIC 


.16 


(.99) 


.04 




(.92) 


-.16 


(.96) 


-.01 


(.97) 


DOMESTIC 


.01 


(.97) 


-.12 




(.99) 


.00 


(1.06) 


-.02 


(1.02) 


Clv-help 


13.84 


(1.21) 


13.27 


(1 


1.40) 


13.14 


(1.50) 


13.39 


(1.42) 


Civ-complain 


11.89 


(1.66) 


11.94 


(1 


1.56) 


12.16 


(1.68) 


12.02 


(1.64) 


RELATIVES 


-.09 


(1.07) 


-.02 




(.93) 


.02 


(1.03) 


-.03 


(1.02) 


FRIENDS 


.12 


(1.05) 


.06 




(.85) 


-.08 


(1.13) 


.01 


(1.05) 


FAMILY 


.06 


(1.06) 


.19 






-.04 


(.95) 


.05 


(.%) 


HOUSE 


.02 


(.99) 


-.09 


(1 


1.00) 


.02 


(1.00) 


.00 


(1.00) 


CARS 


-.02 


(1.04) 


.00 




(.99) 


-.05 


(1.02) 


-.03 


(1.02) 


ILLNESS 


.26 


(.79) 


-.01 


(: 


1.00) 


-.17 


(1.08) 


.00 


(.99) 


HAIR/CLOTHES 


.11 


(1.01) 


.03 




(.99) 


-.02 


(1.07) 


.03 


(1.03) 
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Professional Profiles 



A Longitudinal Analyilt of Three 
Traditional Ftmalt Profcttlont 



The present study analyzes the extent to which it Is possible to 
distinguish professional profilet when comparing women working 
as secretaries, lower primary teachers and nurses (n=473). 

The results are baaed on data from a national longitudinal database, 
which comprises a representative sample of individuals bom in 
1948 and covers a time-ipan of about twenty years dating from 1961 
to 1981/82. The mali^ statistical method used is multiple discrimi- 
nant analysis employed In two separMte analyses, dividing the data- 
set between information collected when the respondents were thir- 
teen (1961) and when they were thirty-two (1980), respectively. The 
report presents main differences between the three professional 
groups at the respective time period and diacuioea the impact of the 
information used in separating between the groups of women. 
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